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THE ETHICS OF MIRACLES 

BY THE BEVEKEND S. D. MC CONNELL, LL.D. 



The twelfth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles tells the 
story of Peter's being delivered from prison by the inter- 
position of an angel. 

" When Herod was about to bring him forth Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains, and guards before the door kept the 
prison. And, behold, an angel of the Lord stood by him and smote Peter 
on the side saying, Arise up quickly. And his chains fell off from his 
hands. And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals 
and follow me. And he did so. And the iron gate that leadeth into the 
city opened to them of its own accord." 

Thus delivered, Peter proceeded at once to the house 
where the other disciples were at prayer, and was received 
by them with thanksgiving. Then, with a curious naivete 
the story goes on to mention incidentally, 

" When Herod had sought for him and found him not he examined the 
guards, and commanded that they he put to death." 

It appears, therefore, that the cost of the miracle by which 
Peter benefited, wrought at the instance of the disciples' 
prayers, was the lives of half a dozen innocent soldiers who 
had never so much as heard of either Peter or his Master. 
In doing their ordinary duty they had been, by the disciples' 
prayers, pitted, as it were, against God. 

This may serve to introduce a very difficult question. All 
who observe the present movement of religious thought and 
feeling are aware that the greatest burden which faith has 
to bear to-day is the element of the miraculous in religion. 
What was once regarded as the chief evidence is now its 
most serious embarrassment. It is usually assumed that 
this change has been caused by a better realization of the 
uniformity of natural law. To an extent this is true. We 
now realize that a miracle cannot be an isolated event in 
time or space. The whole universe is so bound together 
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in a nexus of cause and effect that were the sun to " stand 
still for three hours over Ajalon " the stars beyond Bootes 
would be wrecked. This quite new conception of the ' ' reign 
of Law " has created the demand for infinitely stronger 
evidences for the fact of alleged miraculous occurrences. 
This demand has been met in two ways. One is to say 
" miracles do not happen." The other is to say, " They 
do happen, but the accepted definition of miracle is wrong. 
It 'is not a visitation or interruption of natural law, but 
an event caused by natural forces and laws which we do not 
understand." This latter method is the one .row generally 
accepted by the champions of orthodoxy. 

I am not greatly interested in the logic-chopping concern- 
ing the possibility of miracles, or of their provability. 
Hume 's dictum does not affect me. He was no doubt right. 
No amount of evidence will ever prove a miracle. The 
reason is very simple. Evidence itself is a process which 
functions only within the uniform procedure of nature. It 
is orderly and has fixed laws. It can therefore never deal 
with a matter which is by its very definition an exception 
to the natural order. The thing to be proved or disproved 
must be a thing in the same category as the process of proof. 
Evidence, therefore, cannot deal with miracles at all, either 
for or against. 

Professor Huxley probably said the last word for the 
attitude of Science in the premises: " I am prepared to ac- 
cept the proof for any alleged miraculous occurrence, pro- 
vided only the proof be sufficient. I can only say that for 
those cited the proofs seem to me to be grossly insuf- 
ficient." 

I am willing to leave the theologian and the scientist to 
fight the matter out in this field. However long the con- 
troversy may last, the result can only be a drawn battle. 
It is a fight between an elephant and a whale. They move 
in different elements and can only spout at one another. 

What concerns me is an aspect of the matter which dis- 
tresses and perplexes me as a Christian. The question is 
not, Can any miracle be proved to have happened? or, Can 
belief in miracles co-exist with belief in the uniformity of 
nature? It is not can miracles happen, but ought they to 
happen? 

In the case of Peter's deliverance, the cost of the divine 
interposition fell upon some one other than he in whose in- 
vol. oxcvn. — no. 691 53 
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terest the miracle occurred. In the Old Testament miracles 
this may be said to be the rule. The servants of Jaweh 
are prospered, rescued, protected, advanced regardless of 
how many Edomites perish, how many wanton children are 
devoured by she-bears, how many women and babes are 
buried under the walls of Jericho. These stories do not 
disturb us greatly, because we really do not care very much. 
We now understand that the people at the stage of moral 
development where they then were could well conceive and 
report of God acting in this fashion. But we cannot. 
" Jaweh " is not the " God of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ." Our God is bound by moral considerations. He 
is not a despot who " sends one to Heaven and one to Hell 
all for His own glory." We cannot think of Him showing 
favoritism among His children, be they good or bad. 

Most of the miracles recorded in the New Testament ap- 
pear at first to be markedly free from this defect. Whether 
they really are so will have to be considered. Indeed, I 
may as well at this point raise the question which perplexes 
me. It may be stated thug : 

Can the special intervention of God at any point, in an- 
swer to the solicitation of any man or men, fail to work 
wrong and injustice to other men? 

As an illustration, let us take the case of the miraculous 
draught of fishes. A fleet of fishing-boats is on the Galilean 
sea. They are fishing for the market. The livelihood of 
the fishermen and their families depends upon their catch. 
They are all presumably using the same skill and diligence. 
They toil all night, and take nothing. But, in the early 
morning two of them are favored, — is not " favored " the 
word, — by divine interposition, so that their nets are sud- 
denly filled and their boats loaded to the gunwale. But 
what of the other boats and men of the fleet? Had they 
ground to feel themselves unfairly dealt with by the Lord 
of sea and men and fishes? 

Of course if it shall appear in any case that the showing 
forth of God is the prime purpose, the seeming favoritism 
shown to a particular man or group of men becomes of small 
consequence. But it is not easy to allow this justification 
for the Gospel miracles. In the first place, Jesus again 
and again disavows this purpose. He rejects, or at any 
rate belittles, the belief which came from " seeing many 
mighty works." In only one case, that of the man born 
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blind, does he connect God's manifestation with a miracle, 
and even in that case only indirectly. 

Now, if it be admitted, as it is by practically all con- 
temporary apologists, that the raison d'etre of miracles is 
not evidential, i. e., to show God to men who could not other- 
wise discern His presence, then a difficulty to their acceptance 
emerges which the apologists have not reckoned with. May 
it be that the old apologists had a truer instinct than the 
modern ones? If the purpose be not to " show God," then 
the question arises, not, how can they be proved, but how 
can they be justified? 

Miracles, then, introduce into human life an element of 
uncertainty of which complaint could justly be made. More- 
over, if they occur only at the request and instance of cer- 
tain persons they would seem to introduce also a partiality 
of which men might more justly complain. If one blind 
man in Judea could have his eyes opened by a word, why 
not all the blind in Judea, in the Empire, in the world? If 
the son of the widow of Nain was by a word brought back 
to life to staunch his mother's tears, why would not the 
same word mend the broken hearts of all weeping mothers? 

And so of all the rest ; the one man with a withered hand, 
the one tormented woman, the one paralytic. Is it enough 
to say that these were the only cases that came in His way, 
when chance caused the occasion to serve? Does God's 
omnipotent goodness act only when accident or chance makes 
the occasion for it? Is He not Lord also of chance? 

It may seem a paradox, but it is the fact, that this dif- 
ficulty in the way of accepting miracles is due ultimately to 
Jesus Himself. This unlooked-for result may be illustrated 
by a similar one which He has caused in another ethical 
region. Many would doubtless be surprised, for instance, 
at the suggestion that the multiplication of divorces may be 
referred directly to the influence of Jesus in society. And yet 
the fact cannot be doubted. As thus — Christianity, for the 
first time, allowed to woman an independent personality of 
her own. Before Christ, and outside Christianity, she was al- 
ways the appendage of a man — a wife, a daughter, a sister, 
une femme couverte, as the old law phrase termed it. Chris- 
tianity made her a person. It was centuries before the 
fact sank into her consciousness. Now it has done so, and 
some unlooked-for results begin to show. For well and ill 
the woman is now conscious of herself as an individual. 
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She demands to deal and to be dealt with as such. Christian 
Courts have accepted the position. Eighty-five per cent, of 
divorces are at the instance of the woman. Their explana- 
tion is to be found in the finally awakened sense of her 
independent personality. The eternal Christ in the world 
produces many strange results. 

After a similar fashion He has affected the whole idea of 
the miraculous. Our idea of God comes from Jesus. Wher- 
ever that idea prevails God is no longer thought of as an 
irresponsible monarch whose will is His only law, but as a 
great-hearted Father yearning over all His children. It is 
not strange that some of them have at times fancied they 
could presume upon His indulgence for their special behoof. 
They fancy He may do them any kindness, for which they 
ask with sufficient insistence. This, however, finds little 
encouragement from Jesus Himself. His conception of 
prayer is eminently noteworthy. In His personal example 
there is no instance of a petition whose gratification would 
involve any interference with the natural order. Even 
when overborne with agony, He had wrung from Him the 
cry " That this cup might pass," He had still strength to 
add, " Not my will, but thine." In that most marvelous 
form prayer which He set for His disciples, which has 
voiced the devotions of countless millions, there is not a 
single petition whose satisfaction would involve any inter- 
ference with the natural order of things. 

Now, to my mind, — and I would not presume to speak for 
any other — the obstinate difficulty in the way of believing 
that miracles have actually happened, or do happen, is not 
scientific, and not philosophic, but ethical. God has seem- 
ingly so constituted the universe in which men find them- 
selves that, as a very condition of living, they must know 
what to count upon. Only in a universe where cause and 
effect hold together can intelligence function at all. And, 
what is of more consequence, only in such a universe can 
right and wrong have any meaning. 

It will be seen, of course, that this difficulty confronts 
that continuous miracle which is involved in the common 
notion of Prayer. The exhortation to be insistent in prayer 
in expectation that thus the prayer may be " answered " 
forgets that each answer of this sort at the request of any 
one petitioner must just in so far forth import the element 
of uncertainty to the lives of all other men. If such an- 
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swers became frequent life would become quite incalculable. 
Every modification of tbat harmony which we call the nat- 
ural order could only imperil by so much that sense of con- 
fidence upon which all men rest. 

It is significant that the ' ' Prayer for Rain, ' ' the ' ' Prayer 
for Fair "Weather," the " Prayer to stay a Pestilence," and 
such like are steadily falling into disuse. Some will say that 
this is due to the experience of their futility. Others will 
say it is because of decline of faith. I think it is due to a 
deepening instinct of their ethical unworthiness. I do not 
think that devout men pray any less than they ever have 
done, but I think their prayers tend to be more and more 
communion and less and less petition. 

And it is the doubt as to whether miracles would be good 
for men to-day which really causes the doubt as to whether 
they really happened in other days. 

The words which Zola places in the mouth of Lazarus, 
the beneficiary of the supreme miracle, will find an echo in 
many a heart: " Master! Master! why have you re- 
awakened me to this abominable life? I was so content 
in the eternal slumber without dreams. I tasted at last so 
good a repose. I had known all life 's miseries, all its dolors, 
its treacheries, its false hopes, its defeats and maladies. I 
had paid to suffering my frightful debt of living, and now, 
Lord, you make me to pay double in condemning me to 
recommence my sentence to the galleys. Have I then com- 
mitted some inexpiable fault that you punish me with so 
cruel a chastisement? To go through life again! To feel 
myself dying again day by day ! And it was ended. I had 
passed once through the terrifying gate of death, that mo- 
ment so dread that the very thought of it empoisons ex- 
istence. This anguish you wish me to endure a second time. 
You wish me to die twice, that my misery may be beyond 
that of all other men. Ah, Lord ! let it be soon. I beg you 
do another great miracle ; lay me to sleep again. Be merci- 
ful ; give me again the rest which I had so well won." 

There is really only one place at which Christianity rests 
upon what appears to be the " supernatural," that is the 
" resurrection " of Jesus. But here His contention is that 
it was natural for one who followed His " Way " to pass 
through death in safety: — and that it is equally natural for 
any other to follow in the same path, provided he set about 
it properly. S. D. McConnell. 



